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The Tenth Annual Meeting of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England was held at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, on April 9-10. The President, 
Miss Alice Walton, Professor at Wellesley College, 
presided throughout. There was a good attendance, 
particularly on Saturday morning. On that occasion, 
also, the papers of Professors Moore and McCrea 
called forth considerable discussion, as did also the 
question presented by Dr. Clark (see the outline of 
the programme below). 

Two innovations marked the meeting. One con- 
sisted in the holding of a session on Friday morning, 
so that the meeting had four sessions in all, instead 
of three. The other was the dinner on Friday evening, 
in commemoration of the completion of the tenth 
year of the Association's work. This dinner was 
distinctly successful. About 75 persons were present. 
All of the ex-Presidents of the Association, save one 
(perhaps two), were present, and made brief addresses, 
in which there was a note of optimism, with a spirit 
of determination to support, in every possible way, 
the cause of the Classics. 

Greetings from The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South were brought by Professor 
Charles Upson Clark, of Yale University, who, on 
April 2-3, attended the eleventh annual meeting 
of that Association as Delegate from The Classical 
Association of New England, and as the Representa- 
tive of Yale University. The New England Associa- 
tion had invited The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States to send both its President and its 
Secretary-Treasurer as Delegates on this special 
Anniversary occasion, and had asked that one of these 
delegates should bring the greetings of that Associa- 
tion, and that the other should present a paper, prefer- 
ably on a Greek subject. It is a pleasure to recall 
that the suggestion for exchange of delegates between 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, The 
Classical Association of New England, and The Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and South came 
from our Association. It is regrettable that financial 
considerations make it impossible to send delegates 
regularly to and from The Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South. 

The programme of the meeting, in condensed form, 
is as follows: 

Friday. morning: Welcome by Dr. Arthur Fair- 


banks, Director of the Museum; Response, Professor 
Alice Walton, President of the Association; Greetings 
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from The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Professor Charles Upson Clark, Yale 
University; The Historical Development of Roman 
Public Games, Miss Bertha Morgan, Holyoke High 
School; A Point in the Interpretation of the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles, Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard 
College; Discussion and Recess; Greek Dress (il- 
lustrated), Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, Museum of Fine 
Arts; Discussion, led by Dr. C. P. Clark, Dartmouth 
College, of the question, Shall the Association express 
itself in favor of some Plan of Sight Examinations 
as the Final and Supreme Test for Promotion in the 
College Latin of the Freshman Year? 

Friday afternoon: In Memory of Professor J. 
Irving Manatt, Professor FP. Allinson, Brown 
University; The Teaching of Horace’s Odes, Professor 
G. L. Hendrickson, Yale University; A Visit to Didyma 
(illustrated), Professor George H. Chase, Harvard | 
University. 

Friday evening: Decennial Dinner and Reunion. 

Saturday morning: Greetings from The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, Dr. W. F. Little, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J., Delegate, and 
President of the Association; Some Common Errors 
in the Harvard Entrance Examination Papers in Latin, 
Professor Clifford H. Moore, Harvard University; 
The Examinations in Latin of The College Entrance 
Examination Board, Professor N. G. McCrea, Colum- 
bia University; Discussion; Explanatory Statements 
in regard to the Charts of the Latin Exhibit, Miss 
—— Chace, High School, Brockton, Mass. 

turday afternoon: Chasing Phantoms in Latin, 
Professor Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Athens as Seen by Early Travelers, 
Dr. James M. Paton. 

The Association voted, but not unanimously, that 
in its judgment some plan of sight examinations should 
constitute the main test for promotion in the College 
Latin of the Freshman Year, that is, that no student 
shall be regarded as having satisfied the require- 
ments of first year College Latin who can not gain a 
pass mark in reading Latin at sight. It was argued, 
in the discussion, for example, that, because reading at 
sight had, since the acceptance of the report of the 
Cleveland Commission, been an important part of the 
examinations in Latin for admission to College, it 
was but logical to give similar prominence, within the 
College, to the reading of Latin at sight; it was urged, 
also, that such a test would do much to discourage the 
use of translations. Professor Wild, of Williams 
College, reported good results from the use of the plan 
at that College. It must be noted that by its vote 
the Association merely registered its own opinion, and 
that this opinion can have effect only in so far as it 
shall be accepted by Colleges in New England, and shall 
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be made the guiding principle of first year Latin work. 
_ It is not possible here to give summaries of the 
various papers. Attention may, however, be given 
to one point, brought out by Professor McCrea. Of 
the candidates last June who took the examinations 
set by The College Entrance Examination Board in 
Cicero and in Vergil, seventy-five per cent either 
failed in both parts of the papers (prescribed work 
and sight reading) or passed in both parts of the papers. 
Of the remainder a number equal to eleven per cent 
in the one case (Cicero), thirteen per cent in the other 
case (Vergil) of the total number under consideration 
secured a final pass mark because, though they had failed 
on the prescribed work, they had secured so good a 
mark in the sight work that this mark overcame their 
deficiency in the prepared work. Professor McCrea’s 
point was that the sight work was, on the whole, 
better done than was the prepared work. I make 
here the point I sought to make at the meeting, that, 
if the figures be rightly considered, the preponderance 
in favor of the sight work is far greater even than 
Professor McCrea’s figures, at first hearing, suggest. 
Eleven and thirteen per cent of the whole totals 
involved constitute in the one case a little less than 
fifty per cent, in the other case a little more than fifty 
per cent of the twenty-five per cent of the whole whose 
status could be helped by superior work on the sight 
reading part of the examination. 

Let me illustrate. Of the 920 candidates in Cicero, 
74.2 per cent, or 683, either failed on both parts or 
passed on both parts (305 + 378). That left 237 
candidates. Of these 108 were pulled through to 
a passing mark because, though they failed on the 
prescribed work, they secured more than a passing 
mark on the sight work. Now, 108 makes 11.7 per cent 
of the total 920, but it also makes 45.5 per cent of those 
who could profit at all by this special form of salvation. 
It is clear, then, that many students owed a passing 
mark last June to the sight work. What does this 
mean? Professor McCrea did not undertake to say. 

One most interesting point was pressed upon my 
attention. Those who organized The Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England ten years ago were totally 
unaware of the movement which had resulted, shortly 
before, in the establishment of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. Twelve years 
ago there was, aside from The American Philological 
Association, no Classical Association in the United 
States more than local in its scope. No attempt had 
as yet been made to gather the teachers and lovers 
of the Classics into units, for the more effective pre- 
sentation of the cause of the Classics. The lovers 
of the Classics were unrelated atoms. The American 
Philological Association was concerned then, as it 
is now, with scholarship and research, not at all with 
pedagogical matters. Its membership, too, was then, 
as now, limited, largely because it was and is national 
in its scope, and suffered, then as now, from the expense 
of traveling in this expanded country of ours. Now 


we have the three powerful Associations named so 
often in this editorial; we have, too, The Classical 
Association of the Pacific Northwest. As Professor 
Lane Cooper has pointed out, in THE CLAssicaL 
WEEKLY 8. 181, supporters of the Classics are less 
apologetic, more aggressive than they once were; 
to this result, surely, the establishment of the large 
Associations has contributed more than any other one 
thing. The next step, outlined in THE CLAssIcAL 
WEEELY as long ago as 2 (1908), 17-18, is the estab- 
lishment of still more Classical Associations, till the 
whole country is covered with large bodies whose 
members are within possible distances one of another, 
Associations, finally, affiliated one with another, 
and working in harmony for the one great cause. 
May that dream soon come true! 
C. 


THE DIRECT METHOD AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


(Concluded from page 190) 


The third book is Decem Fabulae, Latin plays to 
be learned and acted by pupils, ‘in their first year of 
learning Latin on the Direct Method”’. 

The fourth book, ‘‘meant to fill the gap between a 
First Year Reader such as Primus Annus and the 
reading of an actual Latin author’’, is Puer Romanus, 
which ‘‘may be begun in the first term of the second 
year”, though ‘‘the authors themselves prefer to post- 
pone its use until the second term of that year”. 
“Although not a lengthy book, it will be found sufficient 
for three terms if plenty of conversation is based upon 
it’. The book itself is a description of Roman life, 
supposedly given by a Roman boy, beginning ‘‘Ego 
de me ipso, de parentibus, de fratre, de sororibus, de 
amicis, de omni mea vita sum tibi narraturus”. 

These books show that the authors are skillful 
teachers, who have a good understanding of the Direct 
Method, and of the gradual verbal sequence, by means 
of continued reiteration with variation, which is 
essential to its effective use in the earlier stages. 
Judging by experience, I feel very sure that if they 
were able to keep their pupils for several years they 
would teach them much more Latin, drill it in much 
more deeply, impart a much more accurate feeling 
for Latin idioms, and prepare the pupils much better 
for their later work than can be done by the methods 
in ordinary use. 

It is safe to say also that, in the hands of its authors, 
the method set forth in these books would from the 
beginning excite keen interest. It would be the 
interest of action, of quick give and take, of surprise 
sometimes, and sometimes of laughter. It would 
be also a linguistic interest, and an interest of explora- 
tion into the unknown. All this of course has great 
pedagogical value. 

On the other hand, I fear that this interest will 
gradually wane. Mere verbal give and take can 
hardly be sufficient for the years that these books 
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are intended to cover. 
deeper interest will be needed. And in simple justice 
we must say that to some degree this deeper interest 
is given. 
life, dwellings, dress, etc., are valuable, while Decem 
Fabulae will probably prove interesting and useful. 
But, after all, the deepest interest must come from 
deeper sources than these, from sympathetic knowledge 
of Roman thought, Roman feeling, Roman achieve- 
ment, Roman life in higher aspects. We have some- 
thing to learn, of course, from externals, and from the 
life and thought of the everyday Roman. But Roman 
life in its higher phases we must get from the books 
of the great Romans themselves. There is no other 
source. But if this is what we want, and want as 
soon as possible, is it wise to spend several years over 
modern Latin? 

This last question, however, we must lay aside for 
the moment to say a word about the suitability of 
Lingua Latina for the use of teachers other than the 
authors, and especially for teachers in this country. 

The authors of Lingua Latina take it for granted 


that the teacher will be able to speak Latin freely. 


and idiomatically, and that a few words and sentences 
arranged in proper sequence in ‘“‘adumbrations’”’ of 
lessons, will, with a moderate amount of suggestions 
and directions, be sufficient. No such assumption, 
of course, will stand for this country, where neither 
the time devoted to the Classics, nor the methods 
used prepare the teachers to do work of this kind. 
And, further, although the authors tell us plainly 
that teaching by the Direct Method is hard work, 
they do not seem to think that it requires any very 
special training, and apparently assume that, if the 
teacher is quick and intelligent, and knows the lan- 
guage thoroughly, such brief explanations as are here 
given will fit him (or her) to do the work efficiently. 

The assumption is quite unwarranted. Experience 
in Japan has made this very clear. It has shown that 
very few educated Englishmen or Americans, set to 
teach their own language to Japanese pupils who 
know nothing of it, can do the work with even toler- 
able efficiency, and that practically no one, except 
perhaps some born genius, can do it well, without a 
very considerable amount of experience or training. 
With pupils who already know something of the 
language this is not true to the same degree, but 
even here failure, or at least comparative failure, is 
much more common than success. That M. Gouin, 
and other able men should put forth theories which, 
whatever truth they contain, act like a red herring 
drawn across the trail, and lead the teacher away 
from the true path of simple verbal sequence, is good 
evidence that teachers by the Direct Method do not 
spring up spontaneously. 

A teacher, then, who takes up the Direct Method 
in Latin under present conditions cannot have too 
many helps. He should make a careful study of 
examples of its use by various teachers in various 


The lessons on the external side of Roman - 


For this longer time some 4; languages. He should read such books as Heness’s 


Der Leitfaden, and Neue Leitfaden, Sauveur’s Causeries 
Avec mes Eleves, Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien, 
the Rosenthal Method and the Berlitz Method. 
Having gained from these an understanding of how 
work with beginners should be done (remembering 
always that such books are at the best only outlines), 
he should make a still more careful and critical study 
of Avellanus’s Palaestra, Lingua Latina, Chickering 
and Hoadley’s Beginners’ Latin, and any other books 
of this kind, if there are any such, not omitting Eras- 
mus’s Colloquia, though this last is not for beginners. 

We come now to the latest attempt to apply the 
method to the Classics—Beginners’ Latin by the 
Direct Method, by Doctors Chickering and Hoadley. 
The book seems to be based on the perception that 
Lingua Latina is not suited to our ordinary American 
conditions. It states very well some of the advantages 
to be gained by the use of the Direct Method, and 
the spirit and purpose with which it should be used. 
It contains also not a little valuable material, and 
ingenious suggestions for the use of this, and any 
one using the Direct Method would find it worth while 
to keep the book by him for reference. An excep- 
tionally good teacher, by judicious use of it, if he 
could keep his pupils for two or three years, would 
probably do better with this book than by the ordinary 
method. But I doubt if this would be true of the 
average teacher, or even of the average good teacher. 

One defect, which it shares with Primus Annus, is 
that its vocabulary and mode of approach rest upon 
the supposed necessity of ‘suiting the action to the 
word’. It is a resuit of this that the book begins 
with the imperative mood and uses it so continually; 
the imperative is certainly not the mood most needed 
in learning to read the Latin Classics. 

The main defect of the book, however, so far as 
the mode of presentation is concerned, seems to be 
that it does not make sufficiently effective use of the 
principle of reiteration with variation. The sentences 
in too many cases do not lead on each to the next, 
which with beginners is the main thing. I think it 
is fair to say that teachers who need the book least 
would get the most from it, and those who most need 
guidance, the least. 

The most important question which these text- 
books raise is whether in teaching Latin or Greek 
it is wise to make modern conversational Latin the 
chief or sole medium for beginners. No one of these 
authors, it seems to me, realizes what a wide variety 
of application the Direct Method is capable of, or 


‘sufficiently takes into account the difference between 


the use that is to be made of the classical and of the 
Modern Languages. Mr. Andrew, in the first chapter 
of Praeceptor, On Learning a Language, makes no 
distinctions. The question with him is simply what 
is the best method of “learning a language’, any 
language. ‘‘Language’’, he says, “is an art, that is, 
it aims at producing something”. “The immediate 
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end” in learning a language is speak it”... . 
“This is the primary thing in language, all else is 
secondary”. From this his practical inference seems 
to be that all languages should be taught in substanti- 
ally the same way, by the Direct Method. 

But if the Direct Method is not so much a method 
as a principle capable of application ‘in various ways, 
surely the nature of the language to be learned, the 
time available for its study, and the use to be made 
of it should be considered before determining the 
particular method by which it is to be taught. We 
must remember also, what Mr. Andrew overlooks in his 
argument, that language implies reception as well as 
utterance. Its true product is neither vibrations 
in the air nor marks on paper, but impressions on the 
minds of others. Speech without hearers would be 
futile. And hearing or reading may as properly be 
the aim of language study as speaking or writing. 
Even in a Modern Language there should be a dif- 
ference between a pupil preparing for a journey to 
Europe, and one whose sole purpose is to study a 
national literature. In the latter case I think a teacher 
who was really a master of the Direct Method would 
do best to begin with a simple specimen of the best 
literature, giving the meaning by translation, having 
the text committed to memory, and then basing 
conversation on the text. One who thus had the text 
in memory, and had not been taught to take it to 
pieces and reconstruct it in the English order would 
from the first be thinking in the language. Text or 
no text, a teacher that really knows the method can 
have the pupil thinking in the language from the first 
lesson, and even within the first five or ten minutes 
in some cases. This is not a mere theory, but a state- 
ment of facts within my own experience. 

If the use of a text that has literary value of its own 
is worth while in teaching Modern Languages, it is 
much more so in teaching the classical languages. 
Here certainly what Mr. Andrew calls ‘‘ulterior”’ 
ends should govern. We cannot meet ancient Greeks 
and Romans and talk tothem. It is not we that speak, 
but they. We cannot enlighten Aristotle or preach 
to St. Paul. We can only listen and learn. We 
learn their language that we may receive their message. 
We learn to speak it that we may be able to think 
in it, and to understand their message more fully and 
easily. That we should spend a year or two in talk- 
ing about tables and chairs and other familiar objects 
of our everyday modern life before we approach the 
great classical authors is no legitimate deduction 
from the definition of language as the art of speech. 
The sooner we begin to learn directly from the classical 
authors themselves the better off we shall be. For 
most students the use of the Classics ends at gradua- 
tion. The best method for teaching them, then, 


should merely be that which transplants us as soon 
as possible into the classical atmosphere. 
We must remember also that in the Classics this 


atmosphere is peculiarly 


important. The modern 


world is one world, throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom at least. But the ancient world is different. 
It takes us out of ourselves. Its problems, its mode of 
thought, its view of life, all are unlike our own. We 
need the change into this earlier world to deepen our 
insight. We need it also to understand ourselves and 
our times. For what we are now is rooted in what 
Greece and Rome and Judaea were twenty-five cen- 
turies and more ago. 

If this is true, it is at least highly desirable that 
we should begin from the very beginning to think the 
thoughts of the ancients in the form in which they 
themselves taught them. If it is practical to begin 
this way, and of this I think there is no reasonable 
doubt, it is wasteful to confine ourselves for a long 
preliminary period exclusively to modern artificial 
Latin. And it is no sufficient reason for this waste 
that there are other ways in which we may waste 
still more and gain less. 

There is, of course, a widespread belief that we need 
a good deal of grammar before we can be reasonably 
expected to understand a classical text; why, it is 
difficult to see, for in learning our own language, 
which we understand best, we got the grammar out 
of the language, and not the language out of the 
grammar. How difficult it is to change grammar . 
learned in this natural way teachers know who try 
to substitute modern grammar for such archaic forms 
as ‘Haint got none’. If these habits are eradicated, 
it is not by formal grammatical rules, but by imitation. 
And back of the imitation lies the sort of motive that 
leads to imitation in modes of dress. In School as 
well as home, children learn grammar out of the 
language they are in touch with, and not out of the 
grammar books. 

It is not at all difficult to see how this principle 
will work in classical languages. Take the first 
sentence of the Gallic War, Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partes tres, etc. It is packed full of grammar, gram- 
mar in living form, and therefore much less capable 
of misunderstanding. The pupils’ attention must 
be called to it by the teacher chiefly to remove mis- 
understandings growing out of their own language. 
Apart from this but little explanation will be needed. 
If the meaning of the sentence is made clear, and 
the pupil understands the words and remembers 
them, he will feel the analogy when similar forms come 
up again. 

To memorize a text of which we know the meaning 
is to learn the grammar with it, and so enormously 
labor-saving. The sentence is bound together in 
a living whole, which is much easier to remember than 
the sum of all its parts. The words suggest one 
another, the meaning explains the forms, and the 
forms suggest the meaning. The pupils have real 
grammar in the mind, instead of abstract statements 
about it. And much more than real grammar. For 
not even complete understanding of every grammati- 
cal rule would enable either pupil or teacher to put 
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the words together in the effective way in which 
Caesar has done it. You cannot get spirit and life 
out of dry bones. And really good Latin is only to 
be had from the great Latin authors themselves. 

The ideal text-book for beginners in the Classics, 
then, must still be waited for. Even now, however, 
we have one set of books, by means of which a fairly 
well equipped teacher can teach the Classics directly 
with a classical text as a basis. I mean Harper’s 
Inductive Method, which has gone out of use chiefly, I 
think, because teachers have not known how to use it. 
It is an oral method, based on the work of skillful 
teachers of the Direct Method for Modern Languages. 
Dr. Harper acknowledges in his text-book for Hebrew 
his indebtedness for the principle underlying his work 
to M. Sauveur, who had similarly acknowledged his 
own indebtedness to Mr. Heness. As Dr. Harper 
himself used it, it stirred up a great wave of enthu- 
siasm for the study of Hebrew. He began with the 
first chapter of Genesis. The students committed 
this to memory. Then he gave them orally simple 
sentences, founded on the text and printed in the 
book, which they translated into English, and similar 
sentences in English which they translated into 
Hebrew. His classes were said to be so noisy from 
the volume of sound in which the students in concert 
shouted their sentences at him that it was not pos- 
sible to hold other classes near him. This Hebrew 
book is still used with great success. 

The advantage of the Inductive Method is that it 
is more direct than that in ordinary use. But it is 
of course quite possible so to use it that this advantage 
disappears. For it is above all things an oral method, 
and this teachers seem not to have understood. 

Now, while a teacher would do excellent work with 
the Inductive Method for Latin if he used it just as 
Dr. Harper himself intended, he could, if he spoke 
the language, do still better. He could take the 
sentences based on the text, and put them, and others 
like them, in interrogative form, making the students 
give them in declarative form for answer. Or he could 
give Latin sentences himself based on the text. I 
know from experience that the Inductive Method, 
used just as Dr. Harper used it, is very effective, 
for I started one of my own sons in Latin with it, 
and watched its use for several years, both for Latin 
and Greek, by an excellent teacher to whom it was 
quite new. I have never known any text-book for 
beginners in Latin or Greek that gave such good 
results. But corruptio optimi pessima. 

We still need, however, books entirely on the Direct 
Method, the material and arrangement of which shall 
be of such a nature that the average teacher of Clas- 
sics may be able to use them effectively from the 
first, and much more effectively afterward. The use 
of a text need not interfere with the principle of pro- 
gress by reiteration with variation. It could be made 
immediately intelligible by translation, and would 
furnish material, both grammar and vocabulary, for 


conversation, which in its turn would make the 
material more familiar, and throw light upon the text 
itself. The average teacher could not, in the first 
year, be expected to frame the sentences for himself. 
These would have to be given in the book, and at 
first with great fulness. Even so, there would be 
ample room for further variation and supplementa- 
tion by the teacher if he were capable of it. 

The best text to base such a book upon, I believe, 
is the Aeneid, because it is in itself the book best 
worth while. This excellence is of great importance, 
if the text is to be committed to memory, as it should 
be. No one should memorize trash. A second reason 
is that the Aeneid is better fitted to arouse interest 
in the beginner, both by its substance and by its style, 
than perhaps any other book. Its metrical form 
also would be immensely helpful in teaching proper 
pronunciation of the Latin. The text can be, and ought 
to be chanted, the teacher carefully beating time, so 
that the syllables may have their proper length. It 
is easy enough in a sense to convey or to receive the 
idea that quantity in words means duration. But to 
put this in practice is another matter. We English- 
speaking people, for instance, call Jong the a in bake, 
which is actually pronounced long, and is a diphthong 
besides. But we also call the a in baker long, though 
this is neither long nor diphthongal. It is extremely 
difficult for us to distinguish in practice long and 
short vowels, or even to hear the differences of quantity 
when they are properly given. There is precisely 
the same problem in learning Japanese, where more 
even than in Latin the meaning of words depends upon 
distinction of quantity. Even in Japan itself, where 
we hear the language all the time, it is difficult to make 
these distinctions, and those who never quite succeed 
are many. But dactylic hexameter rhythmically 
chanted will not only teach what is meant by quantity, 
but will also save labor, by teaching it to the ear, 
which is far more effective than teaching it to the 
eye. In this way also quantity will be learned from 
the beginning with the words, as a part of them. 

Again, the language of the Aeneid is comparatively 
simple. There is no great variety of moods and 
tenses; the style is direct and clear and vivid. And 
it is so thoroughly Latin in its word-order that it 
takes us far away from our own language. That it 
is difficult to translate is, under the Direct Method, 
a decided advantage. 

Finally, the Aeneid supplies a large number of 
interesting subjects for Latin conversation, The 
first four lines alone sugge$t war and weapons and Troy, 
Aeneas and his wanderings, the founding of Rome, 
Roman religion, and human character as displayed in 
a goddess, while the twelfth line begins with Carthage 
and the Phoenicians, and the part played by these 
in opening up to mutual intercourse the countries 
and the races of the ancient world. If grammar is 
to be taught, the Aeneid of course is full of it, in living 
shape instead of dry bones, and with proper teaching 
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it can be learned more easily and more thoroughly 
than from any book on grammar that was ever writ- 
ten. There is no good reason why so fascinating a 
subject as grammar should be changed from a study 
of the forms of living human intercourse to a mere 
dissecting of a corpse, or rather of an artificial skeleton 
that never had life at all. 

The point of all that I have written is of course in 
the application, and the best way, therefore, to make 
the proposed method clear, is to give a sample, and this 
is accordingly here appended. 

It will be noticed that many of the new words 
introduced are so like English that their meaning is 
at once apparent. This is not true of all, however, 
and there is no good reason why the meaning of these 
should not be given in English, if that is the quickest 
way. In such cases it might be well occasionally 
to give more than one English word, to guard against 
the idea that words in different languages have any 
exact equivalence, and also, in some ‘cases, to show 
how later meanings grow out of the root idea. As 
a help to remembering the words, as a clue to their 
meaning, and as a beginning in the study of compara- 
tive philology, which should be at least in the back- 
ground of consciousness in all elementary study of 
the Classics, there is appended to the lesson a list 
of English words derived from the Latin. 

The lesson here given presupposes introductory 
explanations both in the text-book and by the teacher 
of such matters as the nature of the Direct Method, 
the Latin sounds, especially the fewness and unchang- 
ingness of the vowels as compared with English, 
quantity, the dactylic hexameter as a movement 
in quadruple time, necessarily involving a secondary 
accent on the second syllable of a dactyl. Then the 
Latin lines should be chanted by the teacher, beating 
time (this last is very important). When the teacher 
is assured that the pupils hear and note clearly dif- 
ference between the long and short vowels, the pupils 
should join in the chant. Too much time and atten- 
tion cannot be given to this at the beginning. Proper 
pronunciation depends almost entirely on the first 
few lessons; and especially on the first of all. If the 
pupils are allowed then to use the English sounds, 
or to neglect or confuse quantities, it will be difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, to cure them later. 

There is no fixed time which the specimen lesson 
should consume. Thi’ will necessarily vary according 
to the teachers. The main point is to advance per 
gradum, and not per saltum. Time spent on the les- 
son will not be lost so long as the teacher keeps up the 
give and take of question and answer, without undue 
repetition of the same sentences by the same pupils. 
The more time that is given in this way to reiterated 
use of the forms and words contained in the lesson, 
the less will be required to revive what is forgotten. 
The more haste the less speed is nowhere truer than in 


language study. 


Little need be said as to the grammar of this lesson. 
The genitive in Troiae and the accusative in virum 
and Italiam should certainly be pointed out, and the 
analogy of the m to that in him and whom, and perhaps 
also that of gui, cuius, quem to who, whose, whom, and 
he, his, him. The main point is to get the grammar 
from the text. As soon as is reasonably possible the 
pupils should be made to understand that case signs 
make for freedom of word order, in English as in Latin, 
that we can arrange I know him in four different ways, 
but John knows James in only one. Before they finish 
with the first sentence of the Aeneid (be it an hour or 
a week), they should be made to see how this freedom 
allows Vergil to put arma virumque, Troiae, and Italiam 
each at the head of its clause, and so give the soldier, 
the place from which he came, and the place to which 
he went, each their due prominence. 


SPECIMEN LESSON 


vilramqué Trodjie qui] primis 


Arma 
ab| Oris 

Arms I sing, and the man who first from the 
borders of Troja, 

Italilam fa|to profii|gas La|vinagqtie| venit 

Exiled by fate, came to Italy, came to the shores of 
Lavinium— 

litéra,| maltum iljle tér|ris iac|tatiis &t | alto 

Long was he tossed on the deep, and driven from 


country to country, 
vi siipé|ram, mé&md|reém Ialndnis ob | iram 
By might of the Gods, through the wrath unforgett- 
ing of merciless Juno 


ENGLISH DERIVATIVES 
arma—arms, armor virum—virile, virility, vir- 
cand—chant, canticle tue 
profugus—fugitive, fugue primus—prime, primer, 
multum—multitude, multi- primitive 

ply vénit—venture, advent, 
iactatus—inject, deject, re- convent, prevent, invent, 
ject, project circumvent 
superum—superior, super- alté—altitude, exalt 
fluous memorem—memory 
iram—ire, irate ob—object, obligation, ob- 
vious 


CONVERSATION ON TEXT 


Quid canit Vergilius? Arma canit. Quem canit? 
Virum canit. Quis est vir quem canit? Vir quem 
canit est Aené@ds. Unde vénit Aenéas? Ab Oris 
Troiae vénit. Quodvénit! Vénit ad Italiam Lavinaque 
litora. In quad continente est Itatia? In Europa. 
in qua continente Troia? In Asia. In qua parte 
Asiae est Troia? In parte occidentali, in Asia Minore. 
In qua parte Eurdpae est Italia? In parte merididnalt. 
In qua parte Americae est Virginia? In parte orien- 
tali. In qua parte est Louisiana? In parte meri- 
dionall. In qua parte est California? In parte 
occidentali. In qua parte ego sum scholae? In 
parte etc., etc. In qua parte es ti? In qua parte 
Edwardus, Anna, Maria, etc.? 

Unde vénit Carolus? Domo vénit. Unde Ed- 
wardus, etc. Quod vénit Edwardus? Hic vénit, 
ad scholam vénit. Quod Maria, etc.? Ubi est Ro- 
bertus, etc.? In schola est. Ubi es tii, Carole, etc.? 
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In schola sum. Ubi sum ego? Ta quoque in schola 
es. Ubi sumus nds omnés? Omnés in schola sumus. 
Ubi estis vos omnés? Omnés in schola sumus. 
Unde vénimus nds omnés? Domo vénimus. Quis 
primus in scholam vénit? Carolus vénit primus. 
Minimé: Maria prima venit, etc., etc. 

Esse, to be 
[Ego] sum, I am [Nos] sumus, we are 
[TG] es,(thou art), you are [Vos] estis (ye are), you are 
[Ille] est, he is [Illi] sunt, they are 

Canere, to sing; stem can— 
cand, I sing canimus, we sing 
canis, you sing canitis, you sing 
canit, he sings canunt, they sing? 


ASHLAND, N. H. THEODOsIUS S. TYNG. 


REVIEWS 


Beginners’ Latin by the Direct Method. By Edward 
C. Chickering and Harwood Hoadley. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (1914). Teachers’ edition 
(pp. eviii + 140), $1.00; Pupils’ edition, 75 cents. 
The Direct Method of teaching Latin has of late 

years made noteworthy progress in England, where 

its merits have been enthusiastically proclaimed by 

Dr. Rouse and his associates, and exemplified in their 

teaching in the Perse School and elsewhere. The 

movement there seems to have assumed such propor- 
tions as promise a wide-spread reform in classical 

instruction. In our own country the need of im- 

proved methods, in the face of an increasing popular 

indifference to the claims of Latin, has naturally lead 
to a good deal of interest being taken in Dr. Rouse’s 
work, and in the summer of 1912 he came to New York, 
at the invitation of Teachers College, and conducted 

courses in which he sought to give our teachers a 

practical demonstration of his method. For a sympa- 

thetic and judicious criticism of this demonstration 
the reader may consult a paper by Mr. J. E. Barss, 

THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 6.42-45. Since Dr. Rouse’s 

visit, there have been sporadic experiments with the 

method in a number of American Schools, but no 
general adoption of it was to have been expected, 
chiefly for two reasons: (1) American teachers have 
rarely had the opportunity, while in College, to obtain 
any training in speaking Latin, and (2) there has 
hitherto been no text-book which, while adapted to 
the wants of first-year High School pupils in the United 
States, provided also such a clue to the application of 
the method of actual work of the class-room as might 
warrant an inexperienced teacher in embarking on 
what is still for most of us an unknown sea. It is 
greatly to be desired that our Colleges may see their 
way clear to removing the first of these handicaps by 
offering courses in Latin conversation, designed to 
give intending teachers a little real practice in the use 
and understanding of colloquial Latin, and I notice 
with pleasure that such courses are given in Columbia 

University. The other want has now been happily 
It will, I think, not be improper to state here that the les- 

son given above is from the first draft of a text-book now in course 

of preparation, and that I am fortunate in a a collaborator 


one whose well-known classical scholarship will far more than 
compensate for the defects of my own. 


supplied by the publication of the volume I have been 
invited to review. 

The authors tell us that the book has been the out- 
come of several years of experimentation in the school- 
room, and the fact is sufficiently obvious throughout. 
Whatever shortcomings it may be found to have, 
when subjected to the test of use by other teachers, 
I think no one will be likely to complain that it is 
not practical. : 

The edition intended for the learner contains a 
page of pertinent Suggestions to the Pupil, fifty 
“Pensa”, an Appendix Grammaticus, a few verse 
selections for memorizing, and an Index Verborum, 
in which without the use of English an attempt is 
made to ‘suggest the meaning of words previously 
studied’. Five hundred of the words—those shown 
in Professor Lodge’s list—are here given in heavy type. 


The teachers’ edition contains much additional 
matter of great value. First comes a brief Intro- 
duction, explaining the meaning of the Direct Method. 
The authors take occasion to deprecate the mistaken 
tendency to identify it with the Conversational Method, 
and to speak as if the ability to talk Latin were the 
ultimate aim. What that aim really is they set out 
admirably in the following paragraph (pages xiv—xv): 

To state the matter constructively, the Direct 
Method is that method which presents Latin directly 
to the mind of the pupil, as having a living and im- 
mediate significance of its own. It aims to teach 
Latin,—not as a mechanical parallel to English, 
but as a language which conveys its meaning through 
the association of the Latin word with some object 
or action, or with some other Latin word or phrase 
already familiar. It maintains that word-forms, 
word-order and syntax are neither independent nor 
abstract and mechanical phenomena, but that they 
are inseparably bound together to form a living means 
of conveying real ideas. Therefore it teaches these 
three elements together, presenting syntactical phrases 
as a species of vocabulary, and always in complete 
sentences. That this process may have its greatest 
efficacy, it demands that the pupil constantly hear 
living Latin, and form the habit of expecting Latin, 
and trying to understand it as Latin, and to the great- 
est possible degree expressing himself in Latin. En- 
glish must be used only to explain processes which 
are of particular difficulty, and then only in very 
limited measure; all direct translation is a special 
exercise reserved for the later years. Of course, 
material must be carefully graded, and as point after 
point is taken up, constant drill must be given in 
the use and adaptation of the form or phrase and in 
explaining it by action, picture, synonym, or Latin 
paraphrase, according to the capacities of the pupils. 

This section is followed by General Directions to 
Teachers, after which comes the most significant part 
of the book, the Suggestions to Teachers. Under 
this caption are given, with a wealth of helpful detail 
(occupying 76 pages, as against the 72 of the pupils’ 
Pensa), the most practical and definite suggestions 
for the conduct of each lesson. It would be difficult 
to overstress the usefulness of this part of the book. 
For the average teacher, trained in other methods, 


it was a sine qua non. Ingenuity in handling the 
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little problems that are constantly coming up in the 
class-hour will still be demanded of the teacher; every- 
one who uses the method will think up devices of his 
own for making plain the meaning of new words and 
constructions; but the foundations of his work are 
here firmly established for him, and a little experience 
will soon show him what modifications may be neces- 
sary to carry out the spirit of the authors under condi- 
tions which may be more or less peculiar to himself. 

Of hardly less importance are the selection and the 
arrangement of the material of the lessons. It is 
evident that so radical a departure from traditional 
modes of language-teaching will call for a searching 
revision of the order in which the different topics shall 
be approached. The authors have been very suc- 
cessful, it seems to me, in substituting what is, for 
their purposes, a much more rational line of approach 
than the time-honored mensa, servus, bonus, amo. 
“Nouns, adjectives, and pronouns are developed 
together by cases, not by declensions. With each set 
of forms are taught all the constructions for that 
particular case which are to be taught at all”. ‘The 
verb is developed by mood-tenses, not by conjuga- 
tions” (Preface, vi). Thus the first lesson teaches 
the second singular of the imperative and the singular 
of the present indicative, active, of five typical verbs: 
ferio, induo, rapio, specto, and torqueo (arranged thus 
that the acrostic may assist in memorizing the para- 
digm). The third takes up the accusative singular 
of nouns, at least one representative of each declen- 
sion being given. In the fourth are presented the 
prepositions governing the accusative. In the sixth 
the present infinitive is introduced afid indirect dis- 
course is taken up. Lessons seven and eight give 
us the pronominal adjectives (accusative only) and a 
number of adjectives in common use (arranged in 
contrasting pairs, gravem—levis, etc.). This is quite 
a wealth of material for only eight lessons, and will 
provide for abundant and varied drill in question 
and answer. With the eleventh lesson we have the 
first story (Red Riding Hood), illustrated by a picture 
in which the different objects are provided with their 
Latin names. No doubt there is much in the authors’ 
contention that ‘‘the appearance of familiar tales in 
unfamiliar dress not merely stimulates interest, but 
greatly facilitates the task of comprehension”. I am 
glad, however, to note that later in the year the pupil 
is introduced to stories from the mythology and from 
Caesar, and I am inclined to think the substitution 
might have come even earlier in the book without 
too great a sacrifice of interest and ease. One other 
little criticism occurs to me in this connection: the 
postponement of the study of the nominative case 
has resulted in an undue emphasis of the Oratio 
Obliqua forms in the narratives, and sometimes in 
rather awkward sentences. The nominative has of 
course been used, more or less, from the start by the 
teacher, and it might have been employed oftener in 
these stories, without being set as a paradigm, if the 


authors think it best to withold the formal study of 
the case until Lesson 22. ' 

Beginners’ Latin will require, the authors estimate 
from a year to a year and a half, to complete the fifty 
lessons with adequate drill. The second year will then 
properly be devoted, as they advise, to abundant easy 
reading. This means ‘made Latin’, for unfortunately 
there is no easy reading in the Latin Classics. I hope 
that either Messrs. Chickering and Hoadley may 
themselves make a text-book for this purpose, or that 
some other friend of the Direct Method may be en- 
couraged to fill the want. It should be Roman in 
subject-matter, idiomatic, but simple in style, and 
should supply about 200 pages of text with brief Latin 
foot-notes and a vocabulary in which, as in Beginners’ 
Latin, the meaning is explained without the use of 
English, or with only so much as may be indispensable. 
Perhaps the publishers may prefer to give us several 
smaller books, of varied contents and graded diffi- 
culty. 

Meanwhile Beginners’ Latin may be cordially recom- 
mended for trial to all who are dissatisfied with the 
conventional ways of teaching Latin, and are willing 


to make a serious effort to get better results. May it 
make many friends for the Direct Method! 
B. O. Foster. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


DIDO: A LATIN PLAY 


The Latin play to which reference was made in 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8.170 will be repeated, 
under the auspices of The New York Latin Club, 
in the Wadleigh High School, 114th Street, near 7th 
Avenue, New York City, on Friday, May 14, at 
4 P.M. Classical teachers in Colleges and Schools, 
public and private, are invited to bring with them 
their students of Vergil. Tickets may be had gratis, 
from Dr. William F. Tibbetts, Curtis High School, 
New Brighton, Staten Island. In writing, state the 
number of tickets desired, (1) for actual students of 
Vergil, (2) for pupils soon to begin Vergil. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 


On Friday evening, April 16, The New York Latin 
Club was entertained at the house of Mr. George A. 
Plimpton. Mr. Plimpton discussed his valuable col- 
lection of horn-books and rare manuscripts of Donatus, 
Priscian, etc. Among other treasures exhibited were 
a first edition of Milton’s Latin Grammar, a first 
edition of Melanchthon’s Greek Grammar, and the 
first Greek Dictionary printed (1478). Dr. Tibbetts 
reported that the Greek Scholarship Fund amounts 
to $2203.70. The officers for 1915-1916 are: Presi- 
dent, Professor George M. Whicher, Hunter College; 
Vice-President, Professor W. E. Waters, New York 
University; Secretary, Mr. M. F. Lawton, Bay Ridge 
High School; Treasurer, Mr. W. F. Tibbetts, Curtis 
High School; and Censor, Miss Jane G. Carter, 
Hunter College. 

JANE G. CARTER, Censor. 


